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planning in the eighteenth century. There was nothing in this
country comparable with the grandiose plans of the Continent,
which yet served as models for the more modest schemes of the
English towns. As one might expect, formality was the key-note of
these designs, though the national habit of compromise permitted
a less rigid arrangement of forms than might have been demanded
by the canons of contemporary taste. Bath is the best known
example, followed at the close of the period by Cheltenham and
Leamington. London meanwhile developed its typically English
squares of town houses, and very effective they are. An occasional
crescent gave dignity to other towns, as Buxton, Exeter, etc. It is
typical that the best known examples of town-planning should have
been connected with the gentry, for in the eighteenth century archi-
tecture was primarily an aristocratic art. Even so, such planning
was comparatively piecemeal, and few gentlemen would have been
content with so incomplete a scheme applied to their own estate.

The church never achieved the pride of place in the eighteenth
century that it held in the Middle Ages, but many churches of the
period remain, and are usually sensible and even refined in character.
Blandford, Dorset (c. 1735) (110, 112), and Banbury, Oxfordshire
(c. 1790), may be considered fairly typical. St. Chad's, Shrewsbury
(1790-92), is a more pretentious circular design, less successful
without, though its interior is both practical and effective.

Nonconformist chapels are first represented by the Quaker
meeting houses of the closing years of the seventeenth century,
such as Spicelands, near Uffculme, Somerset (120), or Jordans,
Buckinghamshire^ built before the ban on nonconformist buildings*
Then came the early Wesleyan chapels, and by the early nineteenth
century such buildings were becoming quite imposing structures,
though they had not yet acquired the vulgar pretentiousness or
commonplace monotony of the Victorian era.

Inns might well themselves form the subject of a book, and
have, in fact, frequently done so. The eighteenth century was the
golden age of hostekies, and their great stables and yards were
busy with traffic almost up to the middle of the following century.
Nearly every country town boasts a good example, usually with
ballroom and assembly rooms. Among them might be mentioned:
the White Hart, Salisbury; the George, Grantham; the Rutland
Arms, Newmarket; the Royal Clarence, Bridgwatet; the Queen's,
Cheltenham; and the Green Dragon, Hereford. Some of them have,
unfortunately, been disguised by sham half timber, in an age which
has failed to appreciate their qualities, and is so afraid of life that
it seizes every opportunity to put the clock back. Quite a few inns
retain ancient bowling greens and cockpits. The golden age of the
stage coach was a mushroom development of the late century, soon
displaced by the era of railways.